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788 Reviews of Books 

Lincoln's Plan of Reconstruction. By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. 

(New York : McClure, Phillips and Co. 1901. Pp. xxiv, 531.) 

However small the difference may often be, there is nevertheless a 
distinction between the military and the political success of a war ; and 
Mr. McCarthy shows in the book before us that Lincoln recognized this 
distinction and had a lively realization of the possibility that be might 
haply fail of the latter even though securing the former. Not only must 
the forces in arms against the national government be suppressed, but 
new state governments must be reconstructed in the revolted land which 
would rule there in harmony with national ideals. 

Three chapters of Mr. McCarthy's book are devoted to the recon- 
struction of Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas upon the President's 
initiative and one to the reorganization of western Virginia upon the 
voluntary initiative of the loyal citizens. The sketches are amply full to 
show President Lincoln's purposes and methods and to disclose the 
obstacles which justified his anxious watchfulness over the process. But 
an intense study of Reconstruction from the standpoint of the governors 
and the people governed is not made. The necessity of incorporating 
the abolition of slavery into the reconstructed governments is an idea 
that grew upon the President and the fifth chapter traces its development. 
The five chapters that follow exhibit the lack of co-operation, even the 
opposition, between President Lincoln and Congress, culminating in the 
veto of the Wade-Davis Bill and the refusal of Congress to recognize the 
states which the President had reconstructed. The summary of the debates 
in Congress, which constitutes the bulk of these chapters, is skilfully 
made and lucid. The author holds that "the legislative branch of 
government was the authority least objectionable for controlling the 
informal changes in the nature of the Union " (p. 470). The eleventh 
chapter shows the bearing of the Hampton Roads conference and other 
incidents of the war upon Lincoln's work of reconstruction. The twelfth 
and final chapter brings the sketch down to the opening of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress in December, 1865, when President Johnson had ceased 
to declare "that 'rebels' must take a back seat in the work of restora- 
tion " and " had come to believe that ' the people must be trusted with 
their government ' " (p. 463). 

A study of the " character of the reconstructed governments as well 
as the spirit and tendency of their legislation ' ' is deferred in the belief 
that it "belongs properly to a treatise on Congressional reconstruction, 
a theme to which this essay is only introductory." Thus the book as a 
whole purports to be but the introduction to an unwritten volume, albeit 
a bulky introduction that has cost great labor and pains, and that, on the 
points which it covers, will save much labor of research to students in 
the same field. 

But the reviewer feels justified in suggesting that this self-imposed 
limitation constitutes a defect in the scope of the book ; that it should be 
completed by a thorough study from local sources of Presidential Recon- 
struction down to 1865 in the states where it went into operation ; and 
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that the history of Tennessee should be continued down through the 
election of 1869. Tennessee was reconstructed by President Lincoln, 
Governor Johnson and Governor Brownlow and was recognized by Con- 
gress in 1866. Under the Brownlow regime the disfranchising acts were 
severe and the government was in the hands of unquestioned Unionists. 
But in 1869 the majority of the white citizens of the state by hook and by 
crook took possession of the state government. The reviewer is of the 
opinion that such a study would reduce Presidential Reconstruction to a 
dilemma : either government of the southern states by a very few of their 
citizens, satisfactory to the powers at Washington, unendurable to the 
majority of the citizens and leading to revolution ; or government by the 
majority of the citizens, satisfactory to the ruling class, unsatisfactory to 
the powers at Washington and provocative of bitter feeling and national 
interference with local affairs. Congressional Reconstruction would surely 
reduce to the same dilemma. If the point is well taken a book which 
omits discussion of this phase of the question, difficult, elusive, and deli- 
cate as it may be, is open to the criticism of incompleteness. 

Frederick W. Moore. 

Zur jungsten deutschen Vergangenheit. Erster Erganzungsband. 

Von Karl Lamprecht, Professor der Geschichte an der Uni- 

versitat Leipzig. (Berlin : R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

1902. Pp. xxi, 471.) 

Professor Lamprecht' s Kulturgeschichte is naturally not so well 
known in America as in Germany where to speak of it is to invite con- 
troversy. So a word about his method and point of view, even in so 
short a notice as this, can not be out of place. Lamprecht accepts evo- 
lution as a fundamental fact. He writes history accordingly. In the in- 
troduction of the volume before us, he says (p. x): "the greatest sin 
of the historian of to-day is the piling up of facts based on poorly digested 
materials. Of such works we have enough and to spare ; indeed we are 
about to be buried beneath these uncritical productions. To bring out 
of the chaos of evidence and the heaps of books a simple, straightforward 
account of the historical phenomena of our time has been my steadfast 
purpose. " It is not his plan, then, to give notes and references. So we 
need not expect to find the text standing high upon a bridge of foot-notes 
and citations. He says history has to do with the total " soul-life " of a 
people and not simply with the political events of national development. 
He divides German history into four periods : conventional soul-life — 
Urzeit and Middle Ages; individual soul-life — Modern Times to 1789; 
subjectivism — Recent Times (1789 to 1870); and the present day (1870- 
1902) — Reizsamkeit or something like nervosity (pp. vii-viii). This plan 
has been about half completed. From 1890 to 1895 he published the 
Deutsche Geschichte in six volumes which brings the narrative down to 
1648. Since 1895, Lamprecht has been the object of attack from all 
sides. The Ranke school, strongest perhaps in Berlin, has felt itself much 
aggrieved that Lamprecht should have cut loose from all the ties of tradi- 



